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Fear not November's chalienge bold— 
We've books and friends, 
And hearths that never can grow cold: 
These make amends! 

—ALEXANDER L. Fraser, “November” 


<> 


HOURS OF ADMISSION—ALWAYS FREE 


Daily from 10 a. Mm. to 10 Pp. M. 
Sunday from 1 to 6 Pp. M. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 o'clock, and every Sunday afternoon at 
4:00 o'clock. 

—Cuarzes Hernrotu, Organist 


<> 


The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 





The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men one women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 

The Carngcig MaGazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 
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PREACHERS IN POLITICS 


Dear CARNEGIE: 

I am very much pleased that you did me the 
honor of quoting a part of my article in your 
admirable Magazine. i 

—WiIxu1aM Lyon Puexps 


IDLE BOOKS AT WORK 


Dear CaRNEGIE: 

Thank you for that call for books for the Car- 
negie Library. It is always a housekeeper's 
on what to do with good books that on 

een read by the family and are now leading idle 
lives and taking up shelf-room already crowded, 
We shall send you our superfluous books. Once 
more, thank you for opening up a channel for the 
constant flow of literature through this com- 
munity. 
—AMELIA SHERIDAN 


Mrs. Sheridan's very kind letter is one of many 
responses which came with surprising promptness 
in answer to the Magazine's call. Every house- 
hold has doubtless a superfluous supply of really 
good books, which, if sent to the Carnegie Li- 
brary, can be put into unbroken circulation 
throughout the homes of Pittsburgh. Please send 
them in. 


THE AUTHOR'S ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


2 Rue BorGuese, Ngeuitiy-sur-SEINE 
II Octobre 1928 
Cxer Monsigvur: 

J'ai lu avec grand intérét votre article sur Dis- 
raeli et vous remercie du jugement que vous 
voulez bien porter sur mon livre. Je travaille 
maintenant a une Vie de Byron et viens de faire 
un pélerinage 4 Newstead. 

Bien sincérement a vous, 
Anpré Maurois 


[Translation] 


I have read with much interest your article on 
Disraeli, and thank you for the judgment which 
you have so kindly given on my book. I am work- 
ing now on a life of Byron, and have just made a 
pilgrimage to Newstead. 


BON JOUR, MR. HOOVER! 


When the Quakers first came to this country, 
the Puritan rulers of Massachusetts, suspecting 
every religion but their own of being in league 
with Satan, condemned every one of them to be 
whipped and imprisoned, and many of them to 
be hanged, until these atrocities provoked the 
British Government to annul the colonial charter 
in 1684. And now, without any change in the 
religious convictions of the Quakers, a member of 
that noble company has been chosen President of 
the United States. The world does move. All 
hail—Mr. Hoover—and may happiness and long 
life be yours! 
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THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


FOUNDER'S DAY 1928 


NDREW W. MELLON was the speaker. 
Thursday, October 18, was the day. 
The Music Hall was filled to the roof 
with eager visitors. On the platform 
was a group of about fifty men, repre- 
senting the active life of Pittsburgh, and 
assembled now to do honor to the great 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The platform was decorated elabo- 
rately with plants and flowers, and the 
international appeal of the occasion was 
indicated by the standards of the fifteen 
nations whose paintings were shown in 
this year’s Exhibition as follows: 
Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Hol- 
land, Italy, Norway, Poland, Russia, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and the 
United States. 


PresipeNT Cuurcu: Mr. Carnegie once 
said that Founder’s Day had been de- 
veloped into an institution for interpret- 
ing to the people of Pittsburgh the 
purposes and ideals of the Carnegie 
Institute. That seems to be an accurate 
appraisement, and a long line of il- 
lustrious men speaking in this Hall 


have made Founder's Day one of the 
most notable platform celebrations in 
the world. 

The cultured spirits of the world are 
uniting to mark this centennial year 
with particular homage to Franz 
Schubert, and Dr. Charles Heinroth will 
play this overture to ‘‘Rosamunde’’ on 
the organ. 


Dr. Heinroth then played the beauti- 
ful composition with superb expression, 
and was heartily applauded. 


Tue Presipent: The invocation will be 
delivered by the Rev. Dr. Albert Edward 
Day, minister of Christ Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 


Dr. Day: God of all nations and of all 
men, acknowledging our insufficiency 
for the difficult tasks of an increasingly 
complex civilization, we turn unceas- 
ingly to Thee for aid. 

For us Thou hast hidden great wealth 
in the heart of our lovely hills. Make 
us masters and not slaves of our posses- 
sions and help us to use them to build 
the Roscaonnl of a nobler civilization. 
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Marc Prrer 


Aucustus K. Orrver 


Gina Prnnera 


Davip Arxen Reep Rev. Dr. Atsert Epwarp Day 


Ricnarp B. Merion 
Anprew W. Merion 


Samurr Harpen Cuurcn 
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For us Thou hast stored unlimited 
power in the universe with which 
science is making us acquainted. Give 
us divine aid in the mastery of that 
power that we may employ it, not 
merely as a means of self-satisfaction, 
but as an instrument of larger life for all 
humanity. 

Thou hast blessed the brain and hand 
of man with the capacity for the pro- 
duction of sculpture, painting, music, 
and literature. Help us to a richer ap- 
preciation of the relationship between 
art and life, and grant that all narrow 
notions of art for art's sake may give 
way to a conception of art for life’s 
sake. 

Bless our Nation. Give us sound 
government, just laws, a clean press, an 
educated and devoted citizenship. In- 
crease our love for the beautiful, the 
true, and the good. Bless this and every 
other institution which seeks to foster 
that love. Grant peace to our time and 
increasing fellowship among all nations 
of the world. This and all other bless- 
ings, with the forgiveness of our sins, 
we ask in the name of Jesus Christ, our 
Lord, Amen. 


Tue Presipent: Something happened 
in Pittsburgh last Friday when a new 
star of the first magnitude swept across 
the artistic firmament of this city. On 
that day an American girl, Gina Pinnera, 
stopped off the train on her way east to 
visit the Carnegie Institute and es- 
pecially to see this beautiful Music Hall, 
in which we are now gathered. She 
had sung on many platforms, and her 
voice had charmed the people of many 
cities, winning popular triumphs at the 
Worcester Festival, and again in New 
York City, and at other places in the 
East and the West. A group of ten or 
twelve Pittsburgh music lovers and 
critics asked her to sing on this plat- 
form. It was not my good fortune to 
be here at that hour, but these friends 
came to me after her departure and 
urged that she be invited to return here 
today from New York and take a place 
upon the program of this celebration. 


Gina Pinnera is here, and she will now 
sing this song from Verdi's ‘‘La Forza 
del Destino,’’ and I believe that you 
are going to listen to a rare and beauti- 
ful voice. 


The song is a great one, starting on a 
high and long-sustained note and going 
into realms of melody where Miss 
Pinnera’s audacious and brilliant voice 
brought out its supremely dramatic 
quality in a manner which electrified 
her audience. 


THe Presipent: Senator Knox once 
told me that President Harding had 
said to him that he had sought over the 
length and breadth of the land for that 
man with a clear brain, sound judg- 
ment, stout heart, and large knowledge 
of affairs to whom he could entrust the 
national exchequer, and that he had 
found all these qualities in Andrew W. 
Mellon. [Applause.| Taking his great 
office when the country was staggering 
under a war debt of twenty-one billions 
of dollars and a tax rate that was crush- 
ing its industrial life, Mr. Mellon has 
carried on his work with a record of 
achievement which has made him in- 
comparably the leader among the 
world’s financiers. [Applause.] As a 
banker, Mr. Mellon has used his great 
powers of executive and organizing 
capacity in the development of the 
natural resources of his country, distrib- 
uting the product at lower cost while 
furnishing new employment to many 
thousands of men and women. He has 
helped to restore a hundred institutions 
from insolvency to prosperity, building 
up discouraged men who had lost their 
confidence with their credit, and in 
some cases demanding from them no 
other security than that of stable 
character. In his public life, if shafts 
of malice are aimed at him, we find him, 
like Brutus, armed so strong in honesty 
that they pass by him as the idle wind. 

Applause.) Always a lover of peace, if 
political foes attack him we see him 
spurring into the lists thrice armed be- 
cause he has his quarrel just. [ Applause. | 
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He has chosen to talk to you today 
about a subject which was initiated and 
ut into its first line of action by George 
Washington, and which now, as a 
direct and unbroken evolution of George 
Washington's original plan, has been 
placed in his hands for completion by 
theauthority of Congress—‘‘Developing 
the Nation’s Capital.’’ No subject 
could hold a deeper or a more absorbing 
interest for all American citizens than 
this plan of making the people's 
National Capital the most beautiful 


city on the face of the earth. I present 
to you our neighbor, our friend, the 
first citizen of Pittsburgh, a pillar of 
strength in the Government of the 
United States, whose integrity is the 
rock upon which the business confidence 
of America is established—Andrew W, 
Mellon. 

As Mr. Mellon stepped to the front of 
the platform, the great audience rose 
and cheered him to the echo. When 
quiet was at length restored, he spoke 
as follows: 


DEVELOPING THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


By ANDREW W. MELLON 


Secretary of the Treasury 


I am glad to be here for this occasion. 
For many years, in my Capacity as a 
trustee of the Carnegie Institute, I have 
attended the Founder’s Day exercises; 
and since I have been in Washington I 
have looked forward each year to re- 
turning home and joining with you in 
celebrating the founding of this institu- 
tion, which is doing so much for the 
cause of education and in training the 
youth of the country in a knowledge of 
the arts and sciences. 

It is because of your interest in such 
things that I want to speak to you on a 
subject somewhat different from those 
usually associated with the work of 
government at Washington. It has to 
do with the beautifying of the Nation's 
Capital and the carrying out of the 
original plan whereby the City of 
Washington shall become not only one 
of the most impressive capitals in the 
world but one which shall be repre- 
sentative of the best that is in America. 
The importance of the work was stressed 
by President Coolidge in his last annual 
message to Congress, in which he said: 


If our country wishes to compete with others, 
let it not be in the support of armaments but in 
the making of a beautiful Capital City. Let it 
express the soul of America. Whenever an 


American is at the seat of his Government, how- 
ever traveled and cultured he may be, he ought to 
find a city of stately proportion, symmetrically 
laid out and adorned with the best that there is 
in architecture, which would arouse his imagina- 
tion and stir his patriotic pride. 


Congress has made the necessary ap- 
propriation to initiate this work and 
to carry out the most important features 
of that long-neglected plan of Washing- 
ton and L’Enfant for the development 
of the city. The responsibility for 
carrying out this plan, by the purchase 
of sites and the erection of buildings, 
was placed by Congress on the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and has become, there- 
fore, an integral part of Treasury activi- 
ties. 

Before entering upon a discussion of 
what is to be undertaken, it is necessary 
to have a clear understanding of the 
historic background against which this 
work must be done. Washington, as 
you know, was founded for the express 

urpose of being the Nation’s Capital. 

here have been only two other world 
capitals so founded—the former Russian 
capital of Petrograd, and the newly 
created city of Canberra in Australia. 
To me there has always seemed some- 
thing heroic about the early beginning 
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of Washington. When we remember 
that at that time the entire country had 
a population of less than six million, 
that communication was difficult and 
the Government almost without fi- 
nancial resources, we marvel at the 
courage and vision of men who pro- 
ceeded to build a city in a wilderness 
and to project it along lines so magnifi- 
ceat that even today we do not find it 
easy to carry their plans to completion. 

The new capital was established in 
accordance with a provision inserted in 
the Constitution, and it thus became 
one of the first duties of the newly 
formed government to carry this pro- 
vision into effect. You remember how 
both the Northern and the Southern 
States desired that the Federal Capital 
should be located in their territory. 
The final decision was made in a way 
that settled another question then 
agitating the public mind. Alexander 
Hamilton, as Secretary of the Treasury, 
had succeeded in having the Federal 
Government assume the payment of all 
debts incurred by that government in 
the prosecution of the Revolutionary 
War. But the assumption of the debts 
incurred by the States was another 
matter. The States with small debts 
felt that it was unfair to ask them to 
help discharge the larger debts incurred 
by other States, and opposed assump- 
tion by the Federal Government. As 
it happened, the States with small debts 
were mostly in the South, where it was 
ardently desired that the capital should 
be located. Hamilton felt that as- 
sumption of the debts was a vital part 
not only of his financial policy for 
establishing the public onde but of 
that larger purpose involved in tying 
the States together in a firm and in- 
destructible union. He determined, as 
some one has remarked, to resort to 
the expedient of ‘‘giving a civility in 
exchange for a loaf of bread.’’ He asked 
Jefferson, who represented the Southern 
party, to give a ki At this dinner- 


party it was arranged that the capital 
city should be located in the South and, 
in return, the South agreed to support 


assumption of the State debts by the 
Federal Government. 

Subsequently Congress authorized the 
capital to be established on the Potomac 
River and provided that President 
Washington allowed to select the 
exact spot. He did so, with the aid of 
Jefferson and Madison; and these two, 
with the three Commissioners appointed 
to prepare the new seat of government, 
gave to the city the name of Washing- 
ton and to the district the name of 
Columbia. Washington himself 
throughout his life always modestly 
referred to the new capital as ‘The 
Federal City.”’ 

The President's next step was to 
secure the services of a man who should 
design the city. He chose Major Pierre 
Charles L’Enfant, a young French engi- 
neer officer, who had served in the army 
during the Revolutionary War. 
L’Enfant was eminently suited for the 
task. He knew Europe and was un- 
doubtedly familiar with landscape archi- 
tecture as practiced there by that 
greatest of all landscape architects, 
Le Nétre, whose designs at Versailles 
and elsewhere have been followed 
throughout the civilized world. 

L’Enfant threw himself into the work 
with enthusiasm. With Washington 
and Jefferson he worked out a plan for a 
splendid city, with a system of streets 
running from north to south and from 
east to west. Superimposed upon this 
rectilinear arrangement were those di- 
agonal avenues radiating from the 
Capitol and the White House, as do the 
spokes from the hub of a wheel. He 
sought to locate all public buildings in 
appropriate landscape settings and with 
especial regard to preserving the axial 
treatment, which is an outstanding 
feature of Le Nétre’s work. These 
buildings were to be grouped along a 
beautiful park a mile long, connecting 
the Capitol building with the Presi- 
dent's park, south of the White House. 
A great avenue was to border this park, 
flanked on one side by public bieildsienes 
and, at the point where the axis of the 
White House intersected the axis of the 
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Capitol, was to arise the monument to 
Washington already voted by the Con- 
gress. It was a noble plan; and, if 
carried out, will give to the City of 
Washington that sense of unity and 
grandeur which so impresses one in 
Paris today. 

During its first hundred years, the 
City of Washington suffered many 
vicissitudes. It struggled into existence 
as best it could with little regard for 
the plan of L’Enfant or any other plan. 
On the removal of the Federal Govern- 
ment from Philadelphia in 1800, the 
new city was almost as much of a 
wilderness as it had been a little earlier, 
when the Indians of the Powhatan 
tribe held their councils at the foot of 
Capitol Hill. Fortunately, the Capitol 
building and the White House had been 
started before the death of Washington, 
and so the main axes of the new city 
had been fixed. Both buildings were 
badly burned during the British raid 
on Washington in 1814, but were soon 
restored in accordance with the original 
designs; and, in the case of the Capitol, 
the wings and dome were added a few 
years later. During this same period 
of good taste, the Patent Office was 
built and also the present Treasury 
building—two of the architectural 
glories of Washington. 

I would like to say a word about the 
Treasury. The building in which it was 
originally housed was destroyed by the 
British in 1814. The new building, 
erected in its place, was destroyed by 
fire in 1833; and finally, in 1836, the 
present building was begun on the site 
designated by President Jackson. It 
was commonly reported that, becoming 
wearied of the delay in selecting the 
location, General Jackson planted his 
cane one morning at the northeast 
corner of the present site and said, 
“Here, right here, I want the corner 
stone laid.’’ And it was laid there, 
notwithstanding the fact that when 
finally completed in 1869, the south 
wing was interposed between the 
Capitol and the White House, and thus 


shut off the vista at that end of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 

Before leaving this subject, I would 
like to say a word also about the White 
House. It is so perfect in proportion 
and design that it merits special com- 
ment. But what has seemed to me 
remarkable is that a building which 
was planned for a small and struggling 
nation and situated in what was at that 
time a backwoods capital should have 
proved adequate for the needs of one 
of the greatest and most powerful 
nations in the world today. Such 
things do not come about by accident. 
It was surely due to the extraordinary 
foresight of some one, and that person, 
it is interesting to know, was Washing- 
ton himself. Following the adoption 
of Hoban’s plan for the White House, 
Washington directed that the size of 
the building be enlarged one fifth over 
the original plan, notwithstanding the 
difficulty of meeting the increased cost 
involved. The President’s reason shows 
his intensely practical mind. He said, 
‘I was led to this idea by considering 
that a house which would be very 
proper for a President of the United 
States for some years to come might not 
be considered as corresponding with 
other circumstances at a more distant 
period; and, therefore, to avoid the in- 
convenience which might arise here- 
after on that subject, I wished the 
building to be upon the plan I have 
mentioned.’’ Washington's views were 
carried out; and so we owe one more 
debt to that great man, who, more than 
any other single individual, gave us not 
only our country but our National 
Capital as well. 

Unfortunately, after his death there 
was no driving force, either in Congress 
or elsewhere, which could carry out his 
plans for the city’s development. The 
end of the Civil War found it a badly 
built, straggling town, largely uo- 
paved, with a few streets lighted by oil 
lamps, and the areas reserved for parks 
overgrown and neglected. Later, Presi- 
dent Grant induced Congress to give the 
city a territorial form of government; 
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and under Alexander R. Shepherd, a 
man of extraordinary energy, courage, 
and vision, who became Commissioner 
of Public Works, the city was trans- 
formed. He succeeded in grading, pav- 
ing, and lighting the streets; the old 
Tiber Creek was inclosed in a sewer; 
and thousands of trees were planted, 
thus laying the foundation for that 
growth of trees which is now one of the 
glories of Washington. During this 

riod, one great work, the half-built 
Washington Monument, was carried to 
completion in 1884. But the Mall, 
on which it was placed, had never been 
properly developed; and throughout 
the entire city the effect for which 
Washington and L’Enfant strove was 
entirely lacking. 

Such was thecondition of the Nation's 
Capital in 1900, when the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the establishment 
of the seat of government in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was celebrated. At 
the invitation of President McKinley, 
a meeting was held in the White House 
attended by many high officials of the 
Government and by the members of the 
American Institute of Architects then 
meeting in Washington. Interest in 
the L’Enfant Plan was revived; and 
shortly afterwards Senator McMillan 
secured authority from Congress for the 
appointment of a special commission of 
experts who should recommend a plan 
for the beautification and development 
of Washington. 

That Commission included Daniel H. 
Burnham and Charles F. McKim, archi- 
tects; Augustus Saint-Gaudens, sculp- 
tor; and Frederick Law Olmsted, land- 
scape architect. It was a notable group, 
such as has seldom been brought to- 
gether in one undertaking. Burnham, 
McKim, and Saint-Gaudens, and the 
father of Olmsted had brought about 
those beautiful architectural and land- 
scape effects at the Chicago World's 
Fair in 1893, which gave an impulse to 
city planning and to the rebirth of 
beauty and good taste in this country. 

After a careful study of Washington 
and its possibilities, these men _pre- 


sented a report, known as the Plan of 
1901. In it they recommended a return 
to the original plan of Washington and 
L’Enfant, with such extension of it as 
might be required to meet modern con- 
ditions and the city’s growth. After 
submitting their report, the Commis- 
sion passed out of existence; but its 
members were consulted unofficially by 
Presidents Roosevelt and Taft with 
regard to the location of public build- 
ings and memorials. Later, Mr. Burn- 
ham and Mr. Olmsted, who were the 
only members then living, were made 
members of the Commission of Fine 
Arts, a body created by Congress in 
1910 to serve in an expert and advisory 
capacity regarding questions affecting 
the development of Washington. This 
Commission, which was established 
during the administration of President 
Taft, owes much to the backing which 
he gave it and also to the interest and 
understanding of Mr. Root. Under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Charles Moore, it 
is now doing splendid work for Wash- 
ington and the country. 

The Commission has adhered to the 
Plan of 1901.as a restatement of the 
authority of the L’Enfant Plan and has 
insisted that this plan must continue as 
fundamental in the development of 
Washington. In more than a quarter of 
a century since the Plan of 190] was 
presented, much has been accomplished. 
The unsightly railroad tracks have been 
removed from the Mall; and, due largely 
to the cooperation and public spirit of a 
distinguished son of Pennsylvania, 
President A. J. Cassatt of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, a great Union Station 
has been built in accordance with the 
plans of the Commission. The Station 
and also the beautiful City Post Office 
adjoining it have been placed in a 
position subordinate to the buildings on 
Capitol Hill, but in a harmonious and 
vital relation to them. In this way a 
traveler arriving in Washington gazes 
first across a beautiful plaza to the great 
dome of the Capitol and the Library of 
Congress beyond. Today this Station 
stands like a great city gate at the 
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entrance to the city; and, while much 
remains to be done in clearing off the 
space intervening between it and the 
Capitol, the Union Station itself in its 
architectural and landscape treatment 
has already helped to establish a pre- 
cedent by which railroad stations in 
this country have come to be recognized 
as public buildings of the first import- 
ance. 

The Plan of 1901 considered the 
Capitol as the dominating feature to 
which all structures in the legislative 
group must be subordinated. The Li- 
brary of Congress, facing the Capitol, 
had been built in 1897; but in the later 
structures, such as the white marble 
office buildings for the use of Senators 
and Congressmen, the principle of 
subordination in grouping has been 
observed. It will be carried out in the 


erection of a building for the Supreme 
Court in the vacant space facing the 
east front of the Capitol and flanking 
the Library of Congress. 

At the foot of Capitol Hill, looking 
toward the Treasury and the White 
House, the Plan of 1901 contemplates 


that there shall be a great open plaza 
with monuments and fountains some- 
what like the Place de la Concorde in 
Paris. It was intended that this space 
should provide a dignified entrance to 
Pennsylvania Avenue and also into the 
Mall leading westward to the Washing- 
ton Monument a mile away. The 
memorial to General Grant has been 
located in this space in accordance with 
these plans, but there progress has 
stopped. The development of the plaza 
and the Mall has been delayed until ar- 
rangements could be made for the re- 
moval of the Botanic Gardens to larger 
and more suitable quarters on land to 
be acquired on the west front of the 
Capitol. The State of Pennsylvania has 
erected a memorial to General George 
Gordon Meade, as a companion to the 
Grant Memorial, and in doing so has 
also provided for suitable landscape 
setting in accordance with the Mall 
plan. Thus these two memorials will 
stand in the great Union Plaza at the 


head of the Mall and the way will be 
open at last to complete the develop- 
ments required to make the Mall into 
a beautiful park. 

First it will be necessary to demolish 
the temporary buildings and the smoke- 
stacks erected during the War. Thena 
great avenue of greensward, bordered by 
drives and lined with four rows of 
stately trees, will be projected through 
the Mall, leading westward from the 
Capitol and the Union Plaza to the 
Washington Monument and the Lincoln 
Memorial beyond. Along this avenue, 
at intervals, will be such buildings as 
the Agricultural Department, the Freer 
Gallery, the National Museum, and 
the Smithsonian Institution. This 
avenue will end at the Washington 
Monument; and beyond the Monument, 
at the point where the new axis meets 
the Potomac, has been placed that 
beautiful white marble structure, the 
memorial to Abraham Lincoln. 

From the foot of the Lincoln Me- 
morial a great bridge, commemorating 
the Union of the North and the South, 
is now in process of building. When 
completed it will lead across the Poto- 
mac to the slopes of Arlington, where, 
surrounding a mansion once the home 
of General Robert E. Lee, are the graves 
of those who died in their country’s 
service, including that newly erected 
national shrine, the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier. From Arlington a 
boulevard will stretch to Mt. Vernon, 
the home of Washington; and all of 
this region and the section known as 
Potomac Park, with its river drives and 
famed cherry trees, will be joined, under 
plans now being carried out, with Rock 
Creek Park and that section of the city 
where the great Gothic Cathedral is 
rising on the wooded heights of Mount 
St. Alban. 

Now, I must ask you to return for a 
moment to a consideration of another 
vast project which will eventually 
realize L’Enfant’s dream for a great 
avenue bordering the Mall and leading 
from the Capitol to the White House. 
You are familiar with the distressing 
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spectacle which Pennsylvania Avenue 
presents today. It is perhaps our most 
important street and certainly there is 
no avenue of corresponding importance 
in any capital which can compare with 
it in sheer ugliness or lack of archi- 
tectural dignity. It is the street over 
which our great processions pass in 
triumph to the Capitol. Yet never, in 
the days of either the ancient or the 
modern world, has any one seen before 
a great triumphal way bordered, 
throughout much of its length, by 
gasoline stations, lodging houses, and 
Chinese laundries. 

This state of affairs, | am glad to say, 
will soon be remedied. Congress has 
determined that the Capitol shall be 
approached by an avenue commensurate 
in dignity with its importance. Senator 
Smoot, who has such a clear conception 
of the future possibilities of Washing- 


ton, has taken the lead in this work; 
and he has been ably seconded by 
Senator Swanson, Senator Bruce, Con- 
gressmen Elliott, Lanham, and others. 
An appropriation of $50,000,000 has 
been made, supplemented last winter 


by an additional $25,000,000, and other 
amounts will be forthcoming as the 
work progresses. The amounts already 
appropriated will be used to initiate 
the most important features of the 
plans for Washington's development, 
with special regard for the Mall and 
for improving Pennsylvania Avenue. 
The Secretary of the Treasury was 
authorized to use this money in the 
purchase or condemnation of land and 
the erection of public buildings. It is 
intended to carry through as rapidly as 
possible the most pressing needs as 
regards housing of government depart- 
ments and activities. These will in- 
clude a new and larger building for the 
increased activities of the Department 
of Commerce, a Supreme Court building, 
a building for the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, an Archives building, a build- 
ing for the Department of Agriculture, 
still another for the Department of 
Labor, and several others besides. One 
of these buildings, that for the Supreme 


Court, will be placed on Capitol Hill 
for reasons already given; but, as re- 
gards the others, advantage will be 
taken of this opportunity to group 
them together in such a way as to con- 
tribute in the greatest measure possible 
to the beauty of Washington. The 
placing of these buildings is a great 
responsibility, for on the proper deter- 
mination of this question largely hinges 
the future development of Washington. 
Before coming to a decision, the 
Secretary of the Treasury consulted with 
Mr. Edward H. Bennett of Chicago, 
who has had so large a part in bringing 
to completion the extensive plans for 
beautifying that city. Mr. Bennett 
was appointed Consulting Architect to 
the Secretary of the Treasury; and under 
his advice, and also in consultation with 
the Fine Arts Commission, Colonel 
U. S. Grant III of the Office of Public 
Buildings and Public Parks, and As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury Schune- 
man, and Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury Wetmore, the general principle 
has been established that no oe de- 
partmental buildings are to be placed 
in the Mall, as was at first proposed, 
but that the Mall is to be reserved for 
park purposes and as a site for buildings 
of a museum-like character. 
Departmental buildings are to be 
placed along the south side of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue from the Treasury to 
the Capitol. In addition to facing on 
ns ct Avenue, these buildings 
will face also on a grand boulevard, 
which is to be cut through the city, 
bordering the Mall and stretching from 
the Capitol to the new Memorial Bridge 
on the Potomac near the base of the 
Lincoln Memorial. Plans are now being 
made to secure a comprehensive treat- 
ment of this entire area between Penn- 
sylvania Avenue and the new boulevard 
both as regards the location and the 
grouping of the various buildings. A 
group of the leading architects of the 
country has been formed to study this 
problem and to submit designs for all 
the buildings in this area. It is in- 
tended that these buildings, while hav- 
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ing each a separate and distinctive archi- 
tectural treatment, shall be of harmoni- 
ous design and grouped around two 
large interior courts or plazas somewhat 
after the arrangement of the Louvre in 
Paris. 

It is easy to see what the effect will 
be. As one proceeds down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue towards the Capitol, on 
the south side will be a succession of 
beautiful and harmonious buildings, all 
of a design in keeping with the semi- 
classical tradition so well established 
in Washington. On the north side, 
vistas will be opened up, so that groups 
of buildings, such as the beautiful Dis- 
trict of Columbia Court House on John 
Marshall Place, shall be brought into 
the general plan of Pennsylvania 
Avenue. At the same time the Mall 
will present the spectacle of a great 
park bordered on one side by the new 
boulevard lined with beautiful build- 
ings, and on the other side by a wide 
parkway of greensward with its four 
rows of trees, its drives and walks, 
statues and reflecting pools—all ar- 
ranged in such a way that long vistas 
will be opened up for views of the 
Capitol in one direction and of the 
Washington Monument and Lincoln 
Memorial in the other. 

All of this will take time, of course. 
But Rome was not built in a day, nor 
for that matter was Paris. Paris has 
passed through many stages, each dis- 
tinct from the other. The Gothic 
Paris is as different from the Paris of the 
Renaissance, as the Paris of Louis XIV 
differs from that of Napoleon III. Go 
about in modern Paris and it is with 
difficulty that one can trace the land- 
marks of the past. Yet somehow, in 
spite of her vicissitudes and of having 
no fundamental plan from the begin- 
ning as Washington had, Paris possesses 
that sense of unity and completeness so 
rare in any great and growing city. 
All its principal buildings seem to fit 
into the landscape and to be part of a 
general plan so magnificent in concep- 
tion alt execution that it makes one 
wonder whether an effect equally satis- 
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factory and on a scale and design suited 
to our needs can ever be produced in 
Washington. 

And yet, Washington has many ad- 
vantages in so far as its future develop- 
ment is concerned. Its life centers 
around the Government, as those who 
planned the city intended it should do. 
There is no manufacturing; and the 
engineering and industrial problems, 
which have to be met at such expense 
and effort in great industrial centers 
like Pittsburgh and Chicago, are en- 
tirely absent. Washington is still a 
city of moderate size, notwithstanding 
the fact that its population has grown 
from seventy-five thousand at the time 
of the Civil War to about a half a 
million today. But so long as it re- 
mains chiefly a seat of government, it 
will retain its unique character among 
the cities of the country. More and 
more it will be visited by people who 
will go to Washington because of its 
beauty and their feeling of pride and 
personal ownership in the Nation's 
Capital. With the rapid growth in the 
use of automobiles and of aeroplanes, 
larger and larger numbers will visit 
Washington each year. As it becomes 
more beautiful and its fame grows, 
people will visit it from all parts of the 
world, and Washington will find, as 
Paris has done, that architectural and 
landscape beauty can be a source of 
profit, as well as pride and satisfaction, 
to a City. 

But there are weightier reasons than 
that why we should give our support 
to the effort to rebuild our National 
Capital. Until recently, America has 
been in the frontier stage as nations go. 
We were too busy about the hard 
realities of existence to have much time 
for the amenities. But now we have 
the opportunity and we have also the 
resources to raise the standard of taste 
in this country; and the extent to which 
this is being done has no parallel at 
present in any country in the world. 
Nowhere are the arts of architecture and 
landscape engineering being practiced 
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more extensively and successfully than 
in America. 

It has been said that in evolving the 
skyscraper, we have made the only 
origina contribution to architecture 
since the Gothic. Certainly, in adapt- 
ing architecture to the needs of modern 
conditions and crowded spaces, we have 
produced something that is expressive 
of human aspiration and human need. 
Judged by that standard, the Wool- 
worth Building is a work of art, both 
because it is beautiful in itself and be- 
cause it expresses the needs and aspira- 
tions of a great people. If we can give 
to our office buildings something of the 
beauty of Gothic cathedrals or model 
our banks and railroad stations after 
Greek temples, we shall, in time, pro- 
vide a magnificent setting for the re- 
quirements of modern civilization. 

But we must remember that, just as 
these things are architectural expres- 
sions of the nation on its commercial 
side, so should the City of Washington, 
as President Coolidge has said, express 
the soul of America. We do well, 
therefore, to give to it that beauty and 
dignity to which it is entitled. In 
doing so, we are not only carrying out 
those plans which Washington made 
so long ago for the city which he 
founded but, at the same time, we are 
justifying that faith which he had from 
the beginning in the future greatness of 
America. (Great applause. | 


At the conclusion of Mr. Mellon’s 
inspiring address, Miss Pinnera sang 
the very appealing song from Verdi's 
“Ernani.”’ 


Tue Presipent: There are fifteen flags 
on this platform, representing the 
fifteen nations whose painters are show- 
ing their works this year. At my ex- 
treme right is the flag of Switzerland, 
and it is a great pleasure to say that we 
have the Swiss Minister, His Excellency, 
Mr. Marc Peter, here on the platform. 

Switzerland is represented in the Ex- 
hibition this year by eight beautiful 
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paintings: three by Paul Basilius Barth, 
and five by Alexandre Blanchet. 

The man born in Switzerland has so 
much to be proud of that we are at a 
loss on which ground to congratulate 
him most. He is a citizen of one of the 
oldest republics in Europe and one of 
the most advanced democracies of the 
world. He is a compatriot of heroes 
whose deeds are told in every American 
schoolbook—William Tell and Arnold 
Winkelried. His people are world- 
renowned as soldiers, engineers, and 
schoolmasters; and also as hosts—to 
which many of us can bear happy 
testimony. Finally, there is the glori- 
ous scenery of Switzerland, a place 
where the ideals of the people are as 
high as their greatest mountain alti- 
tudes. I am going to ask Mr. Peter to 
speak a word of greeting to you. 


Mr. Peter: Colonel Church is so per- 
suasive, and he has said so many nice 
things about my country, that it is 
difficult to resist his invitation to speak 
to you, although I had no thought of 
addressing you. I am glad to be here 
this afternoon, and it is a great pleasure 
to listen to these inspiring ii ibesenn. 
It makes me very sal and very happy 
to visit your International Exhibition 
and to find there these works of art 
produced by my countrymen. And I 
am glad to make this—my first—visit 
to Pittsburgh. All Pittsburgh has been 
to Washington, but I do not suppose all 
Washington has been to Pittsburgh. 
And they should come to Pittsburgh, 
for they would find it worth while, if 
only to see your beautiful Carnegie 
Institute. [Applause.] 


Tue Presipent: Madame Peter is also 
here—seated directly in front—and I 
know you would be pleased to greet 
her if she would rise—Madame, just 
for one instant! 

Madame Peter, placed beside Mrs. 
Church, stood for a moment, and was 
cordially greeted by the audience. 


Aucusrus K. Otiver, Secretary of the 





















































































































































Board of Trustees, read the following 
letters: 


AMBASSADE DE BELGIQUE 
October 16, 1928 
Dear Coronet Cuurcu: 

In the absence of the Prince de Ligne, it becomes 
my pleasant duty to respond to your courteous 
invitation and to convey to you most cordial 
greetings on behalf of the Ambassador, who is at 
this moment on his way back to the United 
States and cannot arrive in this country in time 
to have the pleasure of attending the annual 
celebration of Founder's Day. I know that it 
will be a source of much regret to him that he shall 
have been unable to come in person to renew 
friendly intercourse with you and your associates 
of the Carnegie Institute. 

Athens is said to have been the Mother of the 
Arts, but they have found a most devoted and 
generous foster parent in the City of Pittsburgh. 
The Carnegie Institute, besides its many other 
activities, has performed a wonderful service to 
artists and to all who delight in the painter's 
art. Under the guiding genius of its talented 
President and with the assistance of such sympa- 
thetic lovers and patrons of art as Mr. Andrew 
W. Mellon and his brother, Mr. R. B. Mellon, 
and others of your community, your Institute 
has organized this annual Exhibition which 
brings together in friendly competition the work 
of modern painters from the four quarters of the 
globe. It is an inspiration not only to the artists 
but also to all those who behold it with under- 
standing vision. Here may be studied not only 
the technique of artists of different nationalities 
but here also may be gleaned something of the 
sentiments and spirit of the peoples from whom 
they come. As in regarding the works of the old 
masters we catch the spirit of past centuries, so 
in studying the works bot painters of our own 
day we are able to discern something of the spirit 
of the lands from which they have drawn their 
inspiration. 

I can never forget the impression made upon me 
by your Exhibition last year, when I had the 
privilege of attending as the representative of the 
Ambassador, and I shall always remember your 
charming hospitality. 

On that occasion a prize was awarded to one of 
my compatriots, Mr. Anto Carte, and it is a 
genuine pleasure to learn that this year another 
Belgian artist, Mr. Albert Saverys, has been found 
worthy of Honorable Mention. It is a great 
satisfaction to know that our artists of the modern 
Belgian school so worthily uphold the artistic 
ilies of our country, and that their paintings 
win the approval of your discriminating critics 
and find high place amid the work of so many con- 
temporary competitors. 

In conclusion, Sir, permit me, on behalf of the 
Ambassador as well as on my own behalf, to 
express to you, and to all those associated with 
you in your great work, most hearty greetings 
and all good wishes. 
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Believe me, my dear Colonel Church, with 
high regard, 
Very sincerely yours, 

Rosert SILvercrvys 


Chargé d’ Affaires of Belgium 


MIRADOR 
GREENWOOD 
VIRGINIA 


October 16, 1928 
Dear Mr. Cuurcu: 


Alas and alack, I am sailing on the 24th, so 
can't get to Pittsburgh. 
If you will give me a chance in two years’ time, 
I will come back and take it. I am truly sorry, 
Sincerely, 
Nancy Astor 


The President now introduced several 
men on the platform: among others, 
Paul Block, proprietor of the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette; Frank C. Harper, of the 
Pittsburgh Press; and H. M. Bitner, of 
the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph—all of 
whom were cordially greeted by the 
audience. 


Tue PresipENT: The International Ex- 
hibition of Paintings will be thrown 
— to the public immediately on the 
adjournment of this meeting. The col- 
lection this year is rich and valuable in 
its representative quality. Fifteen 
nations are represented; and every 
school, from the extreme conservative 
to the extreme radical, is shown by the 
world’s master painters. As long as 
tastes differ, you will not like all of 
them, but we must remember that every 
picture is the work of a master of his 
art. This is one feature that gives the 
Exhibition its great educational value. 
Mr. Homer Saint-Gaudens, Director of 
Fine Arts, together with his able 
assistants in Europe, as in past years, 
has now gathered the best art of the 
world here. True always to the best 
traditions, the present Exhibition shows 
by its courageous variation that the art 
of painting is alive, full of movement, 
expressing the social conditions and the 
emotional tendencies of the different 
painters and of the countries to which 
they belong. 
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THE FOUNDER'S DAY BANQUET 








The prizes have been awarded by the 
International Art Jury as follows: 


First Prize of $1,500 to André Derain, 
French, for his painting, entitled ‘‘Still 
Life.” 


Second Prize of $1,000 to Pedro Pruna, 
Spanish, for his painting, entitled ‘‘Still 
Life.”’ 


Third Prize of $500 to Glenn O. Cole- 
man, American, for his painting, en- 
titled “‘Greenwich Village.’ 


First Honorable Mention of $300 to 
Dod Procter, British, for her painting, 
entitled ‘*Portrait of a Girl.”’ 


Honorable Mentions to Marie Lau- 
rencin, French, for. her painting, en- 
titled “‘Composition’’; to Georgina 
Klitgaard, American, for her painting, 
entitled ‘Truck Garden’’; and to Albert 
Saverys, Belgian, for his painting, en- 
titled ‘‘Winter in Flanders.”’ 


Allegheny County Garden Club Prize 
of $300 to Henri Lebasque, French, for 
his painting, entitled ‘*Flowers.”’ 


Miss Pinnera gave the next song— 
that one wherein she pictures Briinne- 
hilde, riding across the field of battle 
and seizing the soldiers who fall, carry- 
ing them away to Valhalla—a song so 
full of glory, of challenge, of triumph, 
with its stirring cry, ‘‘Ho-yo-to-ho!”’ 
that she roused her hearers to great 
emotion and enthusiasm. Miss Pinnera 
followed the Wagner number with 
Schubert's lovely setting of Shake- 
speare’s song, ‘“Who is Sylvia2"’ 


Who is Sylvia? What is she, 

That all our swains commend her? 
Holy, fair, and wise is she, 

The heaven such grace did lend her, 
That she might admired be. 


Is she kind as she is fair? 

For beauty lives with kindness: 
Love doth to her eyes repair, 

To help him of his blindness; 
And, being help'd, inhabits there. 


Then to Sylvia let us sing, 
That Sylvia is excelling; 
She excels each mortal thing 
Upon the dull earth dwelling; 
To her let us garlands bring. 
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When the shades of evening fell, the 
trustees and the ladies of their fam- 
ilies, together with the members of 
the Patrons Art Fund and a few other 
benefactors, greeted Mr. Mellon in the 
President's office at the Institute, and 
then made their way to the Foyer, 
where dinner was served. 

It was a noble place for a banquet— 
admittedly the most beautiful hall on 
the American continent. It is perhaps 
two hundred feet long and eighty feet 
wide, the gilded roof supported by 
twenty large columns of green marble 
from the Grecian quarries; the floor laid 
into mosaics with stones from the 
quarries of France, Ireland, and Italy; 
a balcony with gilded railings marking 
its parterres; on both sides of the hall 
the standards of the nations of the 
world; and the table itself running the 
whole length of the floor and surround- 
ing a sunken garden of flowers and 
plants. 

In this Hall of Beauty the guests were 
seated, and the orchestra, with Victor 
Saudek conducting, gave an attractive 
program of music. 

Miss Gina Pinnera then sang a group 
of stirring songs, finishing her recital 
with a repetition of Briinnehilde’s ride. 

There were no formal addresses but 
two or three little impromptu speeches 
were made—one by Minister Peter of 
Switzerland and another by Pittsburgh's 
United States Senator, David Aiken 
Reed—after which Mr. Mellon said a 
few words of compliment and apprecia- 
tion, and everybody said good night. 


A FRENCHMAN'’S TRIBUTE 


The American democracy is the best yet attained 
in the world, because, under equitable conditions 
for all, it gives to each man, within the realm of 
his rational social status, a chance to fix the goal 
of his own life and to push it to the extent of his 
own abilities. 

—Henri CuarDON 

The language of books is an intimate language, 


and culture thrives in quiet lanes and silent corners. 
—C. B. Ropen 
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one of the most notable 
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FOUNDER’S DAY ORATORS 


A’ a record of universal interest the Magazine gives a list of the Founder's 
Day speakers from the beginning, showing that this occasion has become 


participation of so many illustrious men: 


1896 
1897 


1898 


1899 


1900 


1901 


1902 


1903 


1904 


1905 


1907 


Andrew Carnegie. 


William McKinley, Dr. W. J. 
Holland, John Dalzell. 


Andrew Carnegie, Clarence Bur- 
leigh. 

Arthur T. Hadley, Jean Francois 
Raffaelli, William M. Chase, J. 
L. Wortman, Joseph Jefferson. 


Wu Ting Fang, Christopher L. 
Magee, Anders L. Zorn. 


Grover Cleveland, John W. Alex- 
ander, Robert W. Allan, Joseph 
Jefferson. 

Whitelaw Reid, Richard Watson 
Gilder, Joseph Jefferson. 


Woodrow Wilson, Peter S. Gross- 
cup, Childe Hassam. 


John Morley, Edmond Aman- 
Jean, Seth Low. 


General A. W. Greely, Melville 
E. Stone. 

Three days were consumed in the dedica- 
tion of the new building, five hundred dis- 
tinguished visiting guests participating. 
Several hundred formal sdiiient were 
rg in writing. Those who spoke 
rom the platform were the following: 
Great Britain—John Rhys, Rev. 
Dr. E. S. Roberts, P. Chalmers 
Mitchell, James Currie Macbeth, 
Dr. John Ross, Sir William Henry 
Preece, Sir Robert S. Ball, William 
T. Stead, William Robertson. 


France—Paul Doumer, Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant, 
Camille Enlart, Léonce Benédite. 


Grrmany—Theodor von Moeller, 
Ernst von Ihne, Lieutenant- 
General Alfred von Loewenfeld. 


Unitep States—Andrew Car- 
negie, George W. Guthrie. 
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latform celebrations in the world because of the 


1908 James Bryce, William T. Horna- 


1909 


1910 


191] 


1912 


1913 
1914 


1915 


1916 
1917 


1918 


1919 
1920 
1921 


1922 
1923 


1924 
1925 


1926 


1927 
1928 


day, Henry E. Krehbiel. 


Count Johann Heinrich von Bern- 
storff, Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke, 
Sir Alfred East. 


William Howard Taft, 
Conrad de Buisseret. 


Count 


A. Lawrence Lowell, Augustus E. 
Willson, Andrew Carnegie. 


Viscount Chinda, Eugene J. A. 
Duquesne. 


Herbert Spencer Hadley. 


Andrew Carnegie, Alexander C. 
Humphreys. 


Romulo S. Nadn, Gutzon Bor- 
glum. 


John Bassett Moore. 


George W. Perkins, James M. 
Beck. 


Walter George Smith, Maurice 
Casenave. 


Otto H. Kahn. 
Maurice Francis Egan. 


Calvin Coolidge, Jules J. Jusser- 
and. 


George Wharton Pepper. 


David Aiken Reed, Augustus 
Thomas. 


Coningsby Dawson. 


Emile Daeschner, Andrew W. 
Mellon, John G. Sargent. 


General Sir Arthur William 
Currie, William Green. 


Calvin Coolidge. 
Andrew W. Mellon. 
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THE GARDEN OF GOLD 


“Wyatt a minute, Jason,” cried 
Penelope, as the Gardener started 
away after breakfast, ‘I want to go 
with you this morning. I may take 
some things from the Garden for 
supper."’ She put on a hat that gave a 
smart accent to her classic face, and her 
gown, which was made in the very 
latest fashion, was astonishingly rem- 
iniscent of the one she wore on the 
day she left her father’s house to go 
away with Jason, just 5,873 years ago. 
Tripping along in her girlish beauty at 
his side, and carrying a ribbon-decked 
basket, she asked: 

“What have you—at this season?’ 

‘‘Golden apples,’’ said Jason, smiling 
down at her, and knowing that golden 
apples recalled their common mythol- 
ogy, ‘‘and golden pumpkins, and 
golden grapefruit, and golden corn. But 
you will be most interested in the 
golden money that grows here." 

‘‘l would love to watch money grow 
for a day,’’ exclaimed Penelope. 

“What woman wouldn’t?’’ asked 
Jason. ‘‘I hope you will meet some of 
our old friends—and perhaps see some 
new ones.”’ 

They had now reached the Garden of 
Gold, and she soon had her wish 
realized. Penelope came face to face 
with the first visitor. 

“And speaking 
of old friends, 
Penelope,”’ cried 
Jason, with hi- 
larious enthusi- 
asm, ‘‘] want you 
to meet Mr. Her- 
bert DuPuy! Bless 
my heart, Mr. 
DuPuy, but I’m 
glad to see you! 
This wouldn't be 
the Garden of 
Gold without 





Hersert DuPvy 
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you!’’ And turning to Penelope, “Do 
you know, Penelope, this is the sixth 
time this year that Mr. DuPuy has come 
into the Garden of Gold. Isn't he a 
wonder?” 

‘‘He sure is!’’ answered Penelope in 
her pure Greek. 

Well, Mr. DuPuy gave the Gardener 
a special sum of $350 to match some 
money spent for miniature cases for the 
Museum, and the Corporation, giving 
one dollar for every one given to the 
Institute (as apart from the two-for-one 
plan of the Institute of Technology) 
will in 1936 add $350, so that Mr. Du- 
Puy’s sixth gift this year doubles itself. 

‘It’s marvelous!”’ cried Penelope. 

Then Judge Richard Holt, of Beaver 
—and that’s some distance away from 
Pittsburgh—came in and gave the 
Gardener $250 to aid in the construction 
of the Eider Duck group in the Museum. 
‘Fifty dollars of that amount,” said 

Judge Holt, ‘‘is from an unknown 
friend—"’ 

‘‘Anonymous?”’ said Jason, using his 
pet word. 

‘‘Anonymous,’’ answered the Judge. 

Well, it was all to be added to the 
fund that Mr. Avinoff is hoarding for 
the Eider Ducks, for which he now has 
$500—and only needs $1,000 more, be- 
cause it takes $1,500 for a bird group, 
and $5,000 for a mammal group. 

While Penelope was reciting to Judge 
Holt the story of the golden fleece, the 
Colonial Dames of America, with Mrs. 
Marcellin Coté Adams at their head, 
came in and gave the Gardener $100 for 
the special historical collection fund in 
the Library. 

‘‘Why, it must be ladies’ day,’’ said 
Penelope. 

And it was, for Mrs. Virginia R. 
McCreery came in with sunshine on her 
parasol, and gave the Gardener $5 from 
the Outlook Alliance to purchase an em- 
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bossed print book for the blind readers 
who visit the Carnegie Library. 
And then before 
the women could 
say good-by, the 
class of 1918 of 
the Engineering 
School—fifty 
strong—came 
swinging along 
with the easy 
step of men ten 
years out of col- 
lege, and the 
class treasurer, 
J. R. Arnotp ; R. Arnold, 
gave the Gardener $445.84 for the en- 
dowment fund. In 1946 this will grow 
with compound interest to $1,197.08, 
the Corporation will add $2,394.16, and 
the total will be $3,591.24. 

“T never knew any institution that 
had so many friends,’’ exclaimed Penel- 
ope with real fervor, as something that 
looked like tears came into her eyes. 

‘“Wait!"’ cried Jason. 

And it was well 
that she waited, 
for just then Fred 
J. Hartman, of 
the United Typo- 
thetae of Ameri- 
ca, came in and 
handed Jason 
$22,500 to put 
into the endow- 
ment fund of 
1946. The Unit- 
ed Typothetae 

Frep J. Hartman had already 
chosen the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology as the best teacher of good print- 
ing in America, and this sum is part of a 
total gift of $225,000 which they are 
giving Tech for the advancement of the 
art of printing, the income to be used for 
Operation and the principal to be re- 
tained, so that in 1946 the $225,000 will 
be increased by the Corporation adding 
two for one, or $450,000, and the total 
gift will be worth $675,000—with its 
income running on forever. 
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‘Some Garden, Jason!’’ commented 
Penelope. 

“But hold!’’ again cried Jason. “A 
new face.’’ And Penelope looked. 

Well, Stevenson Scott, of Scott and 
Fowles who handle paintings and art 
objects in New York City—a stranger, 
an unknown friend, whose interest had 
never been imagined—came into the 
Garden and gave Jason $500 for the en- 
dowment, which, with its accretion of 
interest, or $200 more, the Carnegie 
Corporation will double, so that Mr. 
Scott’s generous and surprising gift will 
be worth $1,400 in 1936. [See letters 
on page 186. | 

ee looked over the hills, and 
said: 

‘Even the sun is made of gold.’ 





THE REAL ATTACKERS 


People who charge other people with attacking 
the Constitution do not realize that the most 
potent, subtle, and sinister method of attacking the 
Constitution is to poison its healthy life with 
amendments which, whatever their sentimental 
aim may be, tend to encroach upon and ultimately 
destroy the safeguards of liberty which our fathers 
wrote into that document. Here is what John W. 
Davis says on that subject: 

“If the genius of America can be expressed in a 
single word, that word is liberty. Of this the Bill 
of Rights is the summary and the shield. What- 
ever Chimes with its provisions is of the stuff of 
which America was made; whatever does not—no 
matter how it may be covered with an outward 
show of expediency or popularity or moral pur- 
pose—is base metal and may be surely known for 
counterfeit. It would be easy to name a dozen 
well-organized campaigns in progress in this 
country today, all designed to subtract something 
from the sum of the rights protected and guaranteed 
by the Constitution. 

‘They are all animated by one or the other of 
two motives. The first, selfishness, that seeks 
some addition to its own rights, or property or 

tivilege or station, by subtracting somewhat 
mn the rights or property or station of some one 
else; the other, what for want of a better word, 
I shall call sentiment, which inspires many groups 
of well-meaning people eager to contribute some- 
thing to the sum of human happiness. So con- 
vinced are they of the righteousness of their pro- 
gram and the desirability of their goal, that they 
are willing, eager to brush aside every obstacle— 
no matter how sacred—that stands in their way. 
The self-seeker and the hot reformer are sapping 
and mining at the Constitution today, as they 
have always done. We may have cause yet to 
be grateful for the Bill of Rights.”’ 
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A PITTSBURGH POET DISCOVERED 


H°” many persons in Pittsburgh 
know who Robinson Jeffers is? And 
how many, being told that he is a poet, 
know that he was born, reared, and 
educated in Pittsburgh? 

In the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph of 
August 7, 1928, this letter from Benja- 
min De Casseres is 
printed: 


When I hear ‘‘Pitts- 
burgh’’ I always think 
of smoke, dirt, chimneys, 
steel, Chris Magee, John 
Dalzell, and industrial 
feudalism; but of late it 
has become glorified be- 
cause it is the birthplace 
of America’s greatest 
tragic poet, and one of 
the greatest tragic poets 
of any time—Robinson 
Jeffers—who now lives 
in Carmel, California. 

When America has 
achieved a great cultural 
life, Pittsburgh will be 
remembered for that 
alone—as Baltimore for 
Poe, and Camden for 
Walt Whitman, are in- 
dissolubly linked. 


This eulogistic 
magnification, 
ignoring, as it does, 
a great host of il- 
lustrious Pittsburgh 
names, caught the attention of the 
Argus-eyed Robert Garland, who sent 
it to the CARNEGIE MaGazINeE together 
with a letter to him from Mr. Jeffers, 
from which we are glad to print this 
extract: 


My father, William Hamilton Jeffers, (whose 
name can be found in the issues of ‘‘Who’s Who 
in America’’ previous to his. death in 1914) was 
professor in the Western Theological Seminary in 
Allegheny; and I was born on Ridge Avenue, in a 
house belonging to the Seminary, I believe. I was 
named after John Robinson, of the Robinson 
Brothers’ Bank of Pittsburgh, who was a relative, 
or, for some time, a foster father of my mother. 
When I was less than a year old my family moved 





ROBINSON JEFFERS 


down the Ohio to Sewickley, and when I was 
eight ) years old my father bought the place called 
‘Twin Hollows’” at Edgeworth, from the Nevin 
family, next door (I believe) to the house of Ethel- 
bert Nevin's childhood. From there I went to 
school in Allegheny and Pittsburgh—"‘Park Insti- 
tute’’ and ‘‘Pittsburgh Academy'’—for two or 
three years. Then I went to school in Switzerland, 
and two years later returned to Allegheny and 
took my sophomore year 
of college in the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. In 
1903 we came to Cali- 
fornia. 
My father’s father came 
from the north of Ire- 
land and no doubt most 
of the rest of my an- 
cestry is Scotch-Irish, so 
that your pamphlet is 
very interesting to me. 
That fixes Mr. 
Jeffers’ status. He 
is a Pittsburgher; 
he belongs to us; he 
is one of the family; 
we are proud of him; 
his portrait shows 
great physical and 
mental strength; 
and now, naturally, 
we all want to get 
acquainted with 
him. 
His publishers say 
that he is ‘‘the great 
poet who expresses 
the contemporary dilemma and the uni- 
versal yearning.’’ One reviewer writes 
that upon reading Jeffers he felt some- 
what as Keats professed to feel on first 
looking into Chapman’s Homer. 

With all this praise before me I was 
glad toread Mr. Jeffers’ ‘‘Roan Stallion,” 
and I had not gone far before I found 
myself in the company of a great creative 
artist. This story is a short one, taking 
up only twenty -cight pages of the book. 
It is written, not in the stately, old- 
fashioned blank verse, but in free-flow- 


ing, rhythmical lines, without rhymes, 
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as will be seen from this opening 

paragraph : 

The dog barked; then the woman stood in the 
doorway, and hearing iron strike stone down the 
steep road 

Covered her head with a black shawl and entered 
the light rain; she stood at the turn of the road. 

A nobly formed woman; erect and strong as a new 
tower; the features stolid and dark 

But sculptured into a strong grace; nS nose 
with a high bridge, firm and wide eyes, full chin, 

Red lips; she was only a fourth part Indian; a 
Scottish sailor had planted her in young native 
earth, 

Spanish and Indian, twenty-one years before. He 
had named her California when she was born; 

That was her name; and had gone north. 


California is married to Johnny, a 
drunken gambler, who in one of his 
games had lost everything to Tom Dell, 
and at last had bet his wife California, 
and lost her to his opponent ‘‘for two 
nights, here in the house.’’ And right 
there we find the note of primal passion 
and unrestrained license which runs 
with more or less vigor through all of 
his work. California made no objec- 
tion to this temporary transfer, but 
when Johnny later wins the Roan 
Stallion, the young wife looks upon the 
horse as the symbol of strength and 
majesty, and while he was yet untamed, 
she leapt upon his back and rode to the 
mountain top, where the world was at 
her feet. From this moment she de- 
spises Johnny, and when he comes home 
the next night, drunk as usual, and calls 
her to him, she runs away from him out 
into the night and down to the corral 
to the Roan Stallion. Johnny thinks it 
all a game of catching her, and he and 
the dog go in chase after her. When 
they enter the corral, the Roan Stallion, 
jealous of his mistress, strikes his hoofs 
upon the skull of the worthless wretch, 
and California, ‘‘moved by some obscure 
human fidelity,’’ shoots the horse. 

All this is fine construction. The 
story is crowded with images of strik- 
ing power and of significant invention 
—overcrowded, in fact, for in this tale, 
as in most of Mr. Jeffers’ other work, 
symbols, miracles, episodes, and ac- 
Cessories are introduced in quick suc- 


cession, until, on many of the pages, 
confusion reigns hopelessly, and we do 
not know who is speaking, nor what it 
is all about. 

The next piece, ““Tamar,’’ a much 
longer story, is not so pleasing in its 
invention as the rough-hewn ‘Roan 
Stallion.’ Here we see an entire house- 
hold given over to forbidden relation- 
ships which are all too plainly, and 
oftentimes abhorrently, set forth in the 
narrative, and here again the creative 
instinct of the author runs so fast that 
we frequently lose his meaning amidst 
the crazed fullness and desultory ejacu- 
lations of his dialogue. 

In ‘‘The Tower Behind the Tragedy” 
he vies with Homer and Plutarch in 
attempting, in a dramatic tale, to re- 
produce the mythical characters of 
ancient Greece. The story deals with 
the primitive appetites of Clytemnestra 
and her lovers, and here, as the method 
is frankly imitative rather than crea- 
tive, the achievement is not a signal 
success; while the element of beauty 
seems to be wholly absent from the 
theme and plan of the narrative. 

When Mr. Jeffers uses the rhyming 
method in his verses, the result some- 
times shows us a halting Pegasus, like 
this: 


Great lilies from large Asia congregated 

Amazed the tolerant vintage-month with massed 

Mounds of May sweet; the vast 

Sky-heads of the earth-out-of-mind Himalaya 
mated 

Their snow-buds with starved bloom Siberia 
cast. 


But here, in the story, ‘‘Fauna,’’ he 
is more successful in taking a rhyming 
flight into the realms of real poetry: 


And crested serpents from the vineyard creeping, 

And cold striped snakes out of the cistern came, 

And pierced the flowers and found the lovers 
sleeping 

In sacred joy; with jewel-like eyes they gazed, 

And fondled them with forky tongues aflame, 

And drunk with blended fragrances upraised 

Each one his dainty hard and carven head 

To hiss good blessings on the bridal bed. 


But the final judgment upon any 
author must be governed by his sub- 
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jects as much as by his execution, and 
when the subjects of most of his larger 
works are chosen from examples of 
moral perversion by abnormal types and 
his narratives disdain the eternal re- 
ticences of life, we cannot fail to see 
that the essential beauty of literature 
has been sacrificed to a sordid photog- 
raphy of the baser elements of humani- 
ty. Mr. Jeffers has a fertile imagina- 
tion, a rugged creative force, a passion- 


ate soul, a fancy that gallops over a 
wide range, an unquestioned power of 
design; in some of his shorter songs we 
go with him gladly into enchanted 
realms, but not one of the longer stories 
in this volume can be read aloud in the 
family circle without a distinct viola- 
tion of the thing we call good taste. 
And is not good taste an indispensable 
part of great authorship? 


s HIG 


THE COAL CONFERENCE 


By SuMNER B. Ey 


Secretary of the Second International Conference on Bituminous Coal, 
Professor of Mechanical Engineering at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology 


Tue First Inter- 
national Con- 
ference on Bitu- 
minous Coal took 
pence in Pitts- 


urgh at the Car- 
negie Institute of 
Technology two 
years ago in No- 
vember of 1926, 
and was the first 
meeting of the 
kind that was 
ever held. Scientists, engineers, and fuel 
technologists from all parts of the 
world as well as from America came to 
Pittsburgh to present papers and take 
part in the discussions. 

The Carnegie Institute of Technology 
is to hold a Second International Con- 
ference on Bituminous Coal from No- 
vember 19 to 24 of this year. The 
interest in this is very widespread. 
Some score of foreign countries are 
sending representatives and delegates, 
and the number of speakers will be 
many times the number at the First 
Conference. 

These conferences mean much to 
Pittsburgh. If they can show a way to 
make coal a more valuable commodity, 


it is possible to reshape the coal indus- 
try. Pittsburgh is in the center of the 
bituminous coal fields and must be vi- 
tally interested in anything that will 
increase the demand for coal. 

In the past, coal has been looked 
upon, almost universally, as merely a 
substance to be burned, but we are now 
beginning to appreciate the possibility 
of transforming coal into many different 
and valuable commodities. There are, 
too, some things in coal which are 
worth more than their value as fuel. 

As a matter of illustration, suppose 
for a moment that coal contained quite 
some gold. Would we then burn it as 
we do? I think not. We would devise 
some means of getting the gold out 
first. Now, coal does not contain gold, 
but it does contain many things that 
are worth gold, things of value, which 
are now burned up, destroyed, and lost. 

For example, suppose coal is heated in 
a closed oven, so that it is not in con- 
tact with the air and cannot burn. As 
the coal becomes heated, gas is driven 
off, which carries tar in the form of 
vapor. When this is cooled, we obtain 
a permanent gas and a liquid tar. We 
also have left in the oven a coke. We 
have then as the result of such a process 
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a gas and a coke which can be used as 
fuels and in addition a tar, which could 
be used as a fuel also; but instead we 
might refine the tar into various oils, 
medicines, dyes, and a great host of the 
finer chemical compounds. In the 
future it is quite likely that all our coal 
will be treated or processed before it is 
used as a fuel. 

Another thing that can be done to 
coal is to transform it. For example, 
Dr. Bergius—a German who will read a 
paper at the coming Conference—places 
powdered coal in a cylinder with hydro- 
gen gas and under high pressure the 
coal is transformed into petroleum. It 
is a very impressive sight to see coal 
put in at one end of the apparatus and 
petroleum running out at the other end. 
In the countries of Europe where there 
are no oil fields, you can well imagine 
how eagerly they would welcome an 
unlimited supply of petroleum, par- 
ticularly as a modern battle cannot be 
fought without gasoline. 

The scientists who are coming to the 
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Conference are working over many 
roblems of this kind, and if such prob- 
Boos can be brought to a commercial 
success, Pittsburgh naturally wants to 
do all it can to help. The Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce is asking all the 
other Chambers of Commerce of the 
United States to send delegates, and 
hopes by arousing interest and spread- 
ing knowledge to increase the work 
along these lines. 

Scientific research is the key to the 
problem. In the past, research has been 
chiefly directed to saving coal; but our 
scientific development is now tending to 
find new uses for coal and to increase its 
value and thus the demand for it. The 
Carnegie Institute of Technology is 
planning to establish well equipped 
laboratories with scientifically trained 
men to carry on such work. 

On the program of the Conference 
will be found some hundred and fifty 
names of distinguished foreign and 
American scientists and engineers. All 
the meetings are open to the public. 


Metton Hatt—The gift of Andrew W. Mellon to the Carnegie Institute of Technology, valued 
for settlement reasons at $125,000, to which the Carnegie Corporation will under the two-for-one 
plan add $250,000, making a total of $375,000. 
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“THE PLAY’S THE THING” 


A Review of ‘‘The Dark Hours’ 


" by Don Marquis Given in the 


Theatre of the Carnegie Institute of Technology 


By E. Martin Browne, Assistant Director of Drama 


Tue Drama De- 
partment has be- 
gun its year's 
work, and Mr. 
Chester Wallace 
his headship of 
it, with the pro- 
duction of a new 
play of import- 
ance. Don Mar- 
quis, its author, 
is of no mean 
merit in Ameri- 
can letters, and his subject is no less a 
one than the Passion of Christ. The 
play is a serious attempt to understand 
the significance of the main personal 
conflict underlying the Passion—that of 
Christ and Judas—as well as to repro- 
duce the emotions it aroused in its first 
beholders. Such a work is not, of 
course, salable in the commercial theatre; 
and Carnegie Tech is all the more 


SCENE FROM “THE DARK HOURS” 


honorable for being the first among the 
Little Theatres of America to stage a 
play of such quality. 

The points of view from which the 
Passion may be regarded are as many 
almost as the population of Christen- 
dom; like those few other events which 
are crucial in man’s story, it evokes the 
different depths of every heart. Where- 
fore one man’s criticism of another's 
view is only his individual criticism. 

The play adheres closely to the 
biblical narratives. Jesus himself is 
not seen, and his voice speaks very 
little besides biblical words. The re- 
actions of those around him are the 
material of the drama. Most interest- 
ing among these to the author, and 
hence to us, is Judas. The attempt is 
made to postulate an instinctive afhinity 
between Jesus and Judas; the latter feels 
that Jesus knows his every movement, 
his every thought, and in order to 


STUDENT PLAYERS 
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cherish the evil within himself, he 
turns against the teacher whom he 
loves all the while. He accuses God 
of having endowed him with this evil 
nature, and in revenge strikes down 
God's Son. Here is a view presenting 
the cardinal difficulty of predestinarian 
doctrine in all forms—the postulate that 
God can will evil upon a soul; but 
nevertheless exceedingly forceful. Peter, 
too, is explained—perhaps overex- 
plained—as the first Christian to have 
a Martian nature and undergo the con- 
flict of Ferrovius and Anthony Ander- 
son.* The most moving thing in the 
lay is the portrait of Malchus the High 
briest’s servant, who is converted by 
the healing of his ear and dies for Jesus 
in a desperate attempt at rescue. 

The weaknesses of the play are two, 
and both are inevitable, perhaps, in a 
modern Passion Play. The oss: has 
been hinted at—there is too much ex- 
planation. We cannot take it for 
granted that Judas and Peter betrayed 
their master because they were made 
that way—we must analyze and psy- 
chologize them. But perhaps it could 


be done less obviously and less heavily 


than here. The second weakness is— 
no central figure. Of course the difficul- 
ties of showing Jesus are innumerable, 
but nothing less will satisfy a theatrical 
audience. The play is ‘‘Hamlet with- 
out the Prince of Denmark.’’ The other 
actors, in trying to create for our imagi- 
nations, by their acting, the King of 
Sorrows, had too great a task; he never 
became real tous. This was also partly 
due to the light quality of the voice 
chosen. It is not for nothing, one dis- 
covered, that the great composers have 
always written a bass and not a tenor 
part for Jesus. The brilliance of a tenor 
cannot outweigh its lack of depth and 
sympathy. 

The production was infused with the 
spirit of reverence and understanding 
love for the story. Very few parts were 


_. *Two of Shaw's characters—the first in 
_Androcles and the Lion,’’ and the second in 
The Devil's Disciple.’ Eprror 


pares with more than average ability, 
ut that was in one way a good thing: 
it allowed of the unification of the 
whole by a mind at once theatrically 
expert and spiritually attuned to the 
best of the lies cadences, and a pro- 
duction that raised the play to its 
highest power was the result. 


THE GIRL QUEEN 


King William IV died on the evening of the 
anniversary of Waterloo. He was succeeded by a 
girl Queen, eighteen years old. At eleven o'clock 
the next morning Victoria called her first Council. 
Disraeli went to Kensington Palace: with Lord 
Lyndhurst, who was going to pledge fealty to his 
Sovereign. On his recarr, Lyndhurst, deeply 
moved, described to Disraeli this assembly of all 
that was most illustrious in England, the sea of 
white plumes and stars and uniforms, the doors 
suddenly flung open, a silence deep as that of a 
forest, and the young girl advancing to her throne 
in the midst of this crowd of prelates, statesmen, 
and generals. Disraeli was spellbound by the 
recital. There he saw united all the things he 
loved: the pomp of ceremony, a glittering gravity, 
the chivalrous homage to a woman of all the 
strength of England. How he would have loved, 
he also, to kneel before his Queen, to kiss that 
youthful hand. But he was nobody, and the years 
were passing. 

—Anpré Mavrois— ‘Disraeli’ 


THE MAKING OF WILLS 


In making a will, money left to the 
Carnegie Institute should be covered by 
the following phrase: 


I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE in the City 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 








And bequests to the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology should be phrased like 
this: 
I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY OF PITTS- 
BURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE MILLION DOLLARS STARTS ITSELF 


The call for a million dollars for the 
Carnegie Institute in last month's Car- 
NEGIE MaGazinE has brought its first re- 
sponse in a surprising and delightful 
way, as this correspondence will show: 


Scorr & Fowxes 
680 Firrh AVENUE 
New Yorx Ciry 
October 30, 1928 
Mr. Homer Saint-Gaudens 
The Carnegie Institute 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


My pear SaInt-GAvuDENS: 


I received the Institute Magazine this morning 
and was greatly interested in your ‘‘Point of View" 
which, thank God, all can understand without 
reaching for their high hat. 

Please accept the enclosed check toward the 
Million asked for on page 157. It is a very modest 
amount compared with the initial contribution of 
$25,000 but I don’t see why I should be scared out 
any more than the $10 contributor should be 
silenced by my $500. I sincerely hope that you 
will get all you have asked for. A Museum run 
on the lines of your “Point of View’’ is entitled to 
support and you will surely get it, but of course 
not as soon as you expect, and yet I do hope that 
you may get it sooner than you expect. 


With kindest regards, I am 
Very sincerely yours, 


STEVENSON ScoTT 


November 8, 1928 
Dear Mr. Scott: 


Mr. Homer Saint-Gaudens has sent me your 
letter of October 30, together with your check for 
$500. This gift has already found its way into 
the hands of our Treasurer as a part of our perma- 
nent endowment fund. 

Speaking for myself and my colleagues, I ask 
you to accept our most grateful thanks for this 
handsome contribution. I do not believe that any 
of us ever expected that the statement of our 
financial necessities would have its first substantial 
response from New York rather than from Pitts- 
burgh, but the fact that it has won such a response 
gives us great encouragement as an evidence that 
the work of the Carnegie Institute is so practically 
appreciated beyond the boundaries of Pittsburgh. 

ou will, I know, be interested to learn that we 


have an arrangement with the Carnegie saan 


tion of New York whereby they will duplicate 
these endowment sums in a settlement to be made 
in 1936, so that your kind, thoughtful, and help- 
ful gift of $500, drawing compound interest of 
about $200, will at that time have a cash value of 
$1,400. 


Assuring you of our most cordial thanks and 
appreciation, I am, dear Mr. Scott, 


Sincerely yours, 
SaMuEL Harpen Cuurcy 
President 


New York, November 9, 1928 


Dear Mr. Cuurcu: 

Please accept my sincere thanks for the kind 
letter you have sent to me in appreciation of my 
donation to your Institution, and I must confess 
that I have never before given a sum of money with 
greater satisfaction, or which brought to me such 
kindly appreciation. 

When I think of the exceedingly rich men and 
women who owe their entire wealth to Pittsburgh, 
and a great many to the very founder of your 
Institution, I wonder you even have to appeal for 
a single dollar. Perhaps if they knew how grate- 
ful you all are, their hearts might be softened by 
the fact that they would be getting one hundred 
per cent return by the grateful appreciation which 
has been given to me. 

Again I thank you, and am 


Very sincerely yours, 
STEVENSON Scort 


THE INTERNATIONAL MIND 


The International Mind is the basis of any true 
internationalism alike in thought, in feeling, and 
in public policy. It substitutes for the concept of 
a world made up of naturally and necessarily con- 
flicting and warring political units, a world made 
up of political units which, like members of a 
family or citizens in a civilized community, respect 
each other's independence and seek to cooperate 
peacefully and honorably to find their highest 
satisfactions in the promotion of ends that are 
common to them all. 

The Pact of Paris, signed by fifteen nations on 
August 27, 1928, marks a new and notable triumph 
of the International Mind. To it Governments 
have been led by a few statesmen of vision and 
courage with M. Briand at their head and com- 
pelled by an aroused and determined public mee 
in which movement the people of the United 
States have happily led the way. War is no longer 
respectable. Hereafter it will be a mark of broken 
faith. 

The phrase ‘to outlaw war’’ means nothing. 
The phrase ‘to renounce war as an instrument of 
national policy’ may mean everything. To de- 
stroy nations and to suppress patriotism would be 
to go far backward. To exalt nations to a new 
plane of moral endeavor and to make patriotism 
mean something finer and nobler than ever before 
is to move far Saat 

—Nicnotas Murray BuTier 
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PRESIDENT COOLIDGE AT PITTSBURGH 


w spite of his reputation for silence, or 
| the next thing to it—laconic speech 
—Mr. Coolidge does talk, and talk 
sometimes outside his domain of poli- 
tics. One of his successful interviewers 
is Mr. Beverley Nichols,, a young 
English author who has recently joined 
the ranks of American editors. Mr. 
Nichols, it appears here, made the 
President talk on the subject of art, and, 
incidentally, of the background of 
European ‘‘soul-sickness.’’ In so doing 
he was able to draw him into a field 
where it is questionable he had ever be- 
fore ventured in so personal an utter- 
ance. Of course we do not forget his 
Pittsburgh speech before the Carnegie 
Institute. 

Mr. Nichols says: ‘‘I had something 
to tell him. It was about the young 
men of England. 

“I deliberately painted the picture 
black, partly because it is my honest 
conviction that Europe bears on its face 


the stamp of decay, economic and politi- 
cal, and partly because I wanted to see 
how Mr. Coolidge would respond to so 


extreme a statement. I said: ‘I think 
it must be a little hard for most Ameri- 
cans, not excepting you yourself, to 
realize quite the extent to which the 
younger generation in Europe are still 
overshadowed by the possibility of 
future wars. As a result, many of the 
younger men are filled with a feeling of 
utter futility. They feel that they are 
under sentence of death, and that crea- 
tive effort, in those circumstances, is 
worthless. If people only understood 
that, they would also understand our 
“decadent’’ young men and their ‘‘dis- 
torted’’ point of view. But they never 
will understand—’ 

“Abruptly I stopped. It was then 
that the miracle took place. For Mr. 
Coolidge—the ‘silent’ President, the 
man who ‘never looked at a picture,’ 
the man who ‘could not be bothered 


with writers,’ the ‘arch-Philistine,’ the 
‘hard-boiled politician’—said to me: 
‘I think I understand, more clearly than 
you imagine, what you mean. Not long 
ago, I happened to visit an exhibition 
of modern pictures, It was held at 
Pittsburgh, and almost every European 
nation was represented—your own 
country, France, Germany, Italy—the 
whole lot of them. And, as I looked at 
those pictures, I felt that I could see 
through them into the minds of the 
nations which had created them. I 
could see the torment out of which they 
had been born. If that nation’s psy- 
chology was still diseased, so was its 
art. The traces of neurosis were un- 
mistakable. If, on the other hand, the 
nation was on the road to recovery, if 
its people were rediscovering the happi- 
ness which they had lost, the story was 
told in the picture too.’ 

‘‘He paused and then added, so softly 
that I could only just hear him: ‘The 
only respect in which I would differ 
from you is that I observed as much 
evidence of recovery as of sickness.’ 

‘I was so astonished to hear these 
words coming from the lips of Calvin 
Coolidge that for a moment I thought 
I must be dreaming. 

‘“*Do you mean to say,’ I asked, 
‘that you could trace the evidence of 
this unrest even in a landscape?’ 

‘* *Yes,’ said Mr. Coolidge, ‘I think 
I do.’ 

‘““Well—after that, anything else 
which I could say would be bathos. I 
felt much as Moses must have felt after 
he had struck water from the rock. 
More than that, I felt a sense of relief 
at the knowledge that here was a man, 
in the most powerful position in the 
world, who was far more alive than one 
had realized to the problems which 
were agitating me and my contempora- 
ries. 


—ConpDENSED FROM THE LitTERARY DiGEsT 
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A the conclusion of the platform cele- 
bration on Founder’s Day, Mr. Paul 
Block, president and publisher of the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, joined a group 
of men who were congratulating Secre- 
tary Mellon on his interesting address, 
and said: 

‘I wonder if you would permit me to 
join your Patrons 
Art Fund. I would 
like to subscribe 
$10,000 for the 
purchase of pic- 
tures, payable at 
the rate of $1,000 
a year for ten 
years. Do you 
think you can let 
me do that?” 

His gracious re- 
quest was referred 
in a bantering way 
to Mr. Mellon. 

“Do you think 
we should let him 
do that?”’ 

Mr. Mellon 
laughed, and said, 
“Yes, I think so.”’ 

Then came this 
letter from Mr. 
Block, with the 
first check for 
$1,000 inclosed: 

I want to say again that I consider it a privilege 
to be permitted to contribute the sum of $10,000 
to the Patrons Art Fund of the Carnegie Institute, 
to be paid in ten annual installments, the first 
of which I am inclosing herewith. 

a your courtesies, I was permitted to get 
a much better idea of the great accomplishments 
of the Carnegie Institute than I have ever had 
before. The whole country can be well proud 
of the Institute's great work and standing. 


PAUL 


The Patrons Art Fund now numbers 
sixteen members, representing a total 
subscription of $160,000 to be used for 
the purchase of paintings, and as the 
Carnegie Corporation will in 1936 give 
dollar for dollar up to a fixed amount, 
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it will be seen that the Fund is a source 
of great value and power to the Insti- 
tute. 

The complete membership is now as 

follows: Edward H. Bindley; Paul 
Block; George W. Crawford; Mrs, 
William N. Frew, in memory of William 
N. Frew; Howard Heinz; Miss Mary L. 
Jackson, in mem- 
ory of her brother 
John Beard Jack- 
son; George Lau- 
der; Willis F. Mc- 
Cook; Andrew W. 
Mellon; R. B. Mel- 
lon; W. L. Mellon; 
F. F. Nicola; Mrs. 
John L. Porter; 
Mrs. Henry R. 
Rea; Emil Winter; 
and Mrs. Joseph 
R. Woodwell and 
Mrs. James D. 
Hailman, in men- 
ory of Joseph R. 
Woodwell. 
New members are 
always welcome. 
Ic is a coll of 
honor. Why not 
run the member- 
ship up to one 
hundred? That 
would give the 
Institute $100,000 a year for the en- 
largement of its collections. 


BUYING PICTURES 

Twelve paintings were purchased by 
Pittsburghers during the first fortnight 
of the International Exhibition. This 
is a good thing for the Institute, it en- 
courages the painters, and it contri- 
butes objects of beauty into the homes 
of our people. 

It is possible that a portion of the 
Patrons Art Fund will be used to make 
further selections from the International 
for the Institute’s permanent collection. 


BLOCK 
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oMETIMEs the question is asked, Are 
sa not spending too much money 
for higher a in America? and 
one ERecatial voice has lately submitted 
the view that a larger proportion of the 
cost of the college course should be paid 
by the student. But suppose that we 
were to take that view in its fullness 
and say that the student shall pay the 
entire cost of his education. What 
would happen to American civiliza- 
tion? If the question is to be argued 
out on academic lines, the conclusion 
would seem to be inevitable that if the 
whole student body could not pay any- 
thing the nation would assume the 
entire cost rather than fall back into 
abysmal ignorance. 

The total output of men and women 
graduates from all the institutions of 
learning in the United States is said to 
be about 500,000, or less than one half 
of one per cent of our total population. 
This body of educated citizens is none 
too large to guide and direct the prog- 
tess of the American people. Indeed, 
it is not large enough to keep abreast of 
the rapid development of our times. 

Is Pittsburgh doing her share in sup- 
porting the education of American 
youth? When we look toward other 
institutions, we find that Harvard has 
recently raised $25,000,000—one man 
contributing $5,000,000 to this sum— 
Princeton and Yale are each asking for 
$20,000,000, Pennsylvania $45,000,000, 
Johns Hopkins $50,000,000, Chicago 
$52,000,000, and Columbia $60,000,000. 
Pittsburghers are contributing generous- 
ly toward some, if not all, of these 
enormous requirements and it is a com- 
mendable thing for them to do so, but 
should it not also rest upon the civic 
Conscience of the generous men and 
women of Pittsburgh to provide with 
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equal lovingkindness for the needs of 
the boys and girls of this community? 
These eager sons and daughters really 
constitute Pittsburgh’s own family, and 
their necessities should surely be pro- 
vided for in advance of those of outside 
communities. 
Mr. Carnegie’s enterprises at Pitts- 
burgh present a singularly attractive 
proposition worthy of the study of our 
benevolent friends. His financial pro- 
visions—past, present, and future—ap- 
proximate $50,000,000; and that brings 
an end to our claims upon his resources. 
But the Carnegie Corporation, in order 
to encourage local support, has pro- 
vided that it will in 1936 up to a certain 
point match contributions of funds 
made for the support of the Carnegie 
Institute proper, particularly in its de- 
partments of Fine Arts and Museum. 
These needs are large. The Museum 
Department requires immediately the 
income on $1,000,000 to maintain its 
present position, and the Department of 
Fine Arts requires a similar sum, while 
a third sum of $1,000,000 must some 
time be found with which to keep up the 
annual International Exhibition of 
Paintings, which has attracted the 
world’s attention to Pittsburgh as a 
cultural center. In addition to this the 
Carnegie Corporation will in 1946 
double all sums given to the endowment 
funds of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology up to $4,000,000 on our part, 
which means $8,000,000 to be received 
from them, and one third of our 
$4,000,000 may be in buildings. This 
is the well-known two-for-one arrange- 
ment whereby every Pittsburgh friend 
who gives one dollar will immediately 
provoke the giving of two dollars more 
—a most unusual and stimulating con- 
dition. 
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Fine ARTs 
Novemser 20—‘‘The Acid Test in Art,’’ by Dr. 


Henry Turner Bailey, Director of 
the Cleveland School of Art. 8:15 
in Lecture Hall. 


NovemBer 27—‘‘Some Aspects of the Exhibition,”’ 
by Frank Jewett Mather Jr., Mar- 
quand Professor of Art at Princeton 
University. 8:15 in Lecture Hall. 


MusEuM 


Novemser 18—‘‘Around the World with Goff,”’ 
by Rev. Roy Goff. 2:15 in Lecture 
Hall. 


NovemsBer 25— ‘Around the World with Goff,’’ 
by Rev. Roy Goff. 2:15 in Lecture 
Hall. 


2—‘‘The Romance of the Calendar,” 
by Col. H. Edmund Bullis. 2:15 
in Lecture Hall. 


9—‘‘The Bird Man,"’ by Charles C. 
Gorst. 2:15 in Lecture Hall. 


16—‘‘Wild Animals of Pennsylvania,” 
by Dr. S. H. Williams. 2:15 in 
Lecture Hall. 


DEcEMBER 


DrEcEMBER 


DegcEMBER 


Decemper 23—‘‘Nicaragua,’’ by Capt. James C. 


Sawders. 2:15 in Lecture Hall. 


TEcH 


Novemser 19 to 24 inclusive—The Second Inter- 
national Conference on Bitu- 
minous Coal. Sessions grouped 
according to subject matter. 
Morning sessions each day at 
9:30, afternoon sessions at 2:30 
each day, except Saturday; even- 
ing sessions at 8:15 on Wednesday 
and Friday. Carnegie Music Hall, 
Carnegie Lecture Hall, Faculty 
Club Rodm, and Tech Union. 


TRUE PREACHING 


Every problem that the preacher faces thus 
leads back to one basic question: how well does he 
understand the thoughts and lives of his people? 
That he should know his Gospel goes without 
saying, but he may know it ever so well and yet 
fail to get it within reaching distance of anybody 
unless he intimately understands people and cares 
more than he cares for anything else what is 
happening inside of them. Preaching is wrestling 
with individuals over questions of life and death, 
and until that idea of it commands a preacher's 
mind and method, eloquence will avail him little 
and theology not at all. 

—Harry Emerson Fospicx,—*‘Harpers”’ 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Dr. Tuomas S. Baxgr, President 

Wituiram E. Mort, Director, College of Engi- 
neering 

Artuor C. Jewett, Director, College of Industries 

GLENDINNING KgeEsBLeE, Chairman of Faculty, 
College of Fine Arts 

Mary B. Breep, Director, Margaret Morrison 
Carnegie College 

R. M. Iuric, Director, Division of General Studies 

Auan Bricat, Registrar 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 

Homer Saint-Gavubens, Director 
Epwarp Durr Batxen, Acting Assistant Director, 

and Curator of Prints 
Joun O'Connor Jr., Business Manager 
GuittauME Lerotie, European Representative 
Anne K. STrotzensacu, Secretary 
Marcaret M. Lgg, Director of Educational Work 


CARNEGIE MUSEUM 

Anprey Avinorr, Director 

W. J. Hotranp, Director Emeritus, Honorary 
Curator of Entomology and Paleontology, 
and Editor of Publications 

I. P. Totmacuorr, Curator of Invertebrate Paleon- 
tology 

Orrto E. Jennincs, Curator of Botany 

W. E. Crype Topp, Curator of Ornithology 

O. A. Pererson, Curator of Fossil Mammals 

Artuur W. Henn, Curator of Ichthyology 

Huco Kant, Curator of Entomology 

Artuur S. CoccgsHatt, Curator of Public Edu- 
cation 

Remi H. Santens, Chief Preparator in Section of 
Zoology 

Sypney Prentice, Draughtsman 


CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL 
Cuartes Heinrotn, Organist and Director of 
Music 
Roy B. Amsrose, Manager 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY 
Raven Monn, Director 
Ciara Bgerie, Head of Catalogue Department 
Apa.inE Bernstein, Head of Order Department 
Watter I. Butrocx, Head of Adult Lending De- 
partment 
Mary E. Foster, Head of Department of Work 
with Schools 
Extwoop H. McCuetianp, Technology Librarian 
Artuur D. Scorr, Head of Printing and Binding 
Department 
Exva S. Smitn, Head of Childrens Department 
IRENE Stewart, Reference Librarian 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
Raven Munn, Director 
Frances H. Ketty, Principal 


DEPARTMENT OF BUILDINGS & GROUNDS 
Roy B. Amsrosg, Manager 


Gesorck F. Suegrs, Auditor 
Me tva S. Zrrincer, Assistant Treasurer 
Minnie C. Ranxn, President's Secretary 
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